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THE ROUND TABLE 



A PROPOSED COURSE IN ADVANCED EXPOSITION FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Some years ago, while serving as head of the English language depart- 
ment of Hamline University, I had occasion to open a new course in 
advanced exposition for Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors, which yielded 
results rather better than I had expected. The proposed course I am 
here going to outline is substantially the same as that I offered at Ham- 
line, with a few modifications suggested by experience. The course is 
designed to cover a year of work, with a class meeting three times a 
week. 

For the first semester the class should be acquainted with and made 
to try their hands at the various kinds of expository writing. Fulton's 
Expository Writing affords some good models and excellent comments; 
Lamont's Specimens of Exposition is also very useful. The class should 
write ordinarily two themes of 300 words, with occasionally one theme 
of 500 words, each week. Especial stress can profitably be laid on the 
paragraph, because in expository writing proper structure of the para- 
graph and proper transition between paragraphs are markedly necessary. 
Thomas' Study of the Paragraph, although useless as a text, will supply 
helpful suggestions to the teacher. 1 For the checking up of mechanical 
faults Wooley's Handbook or Bryan and Denton's Manual for Theme 
Correction 2 is invaluable. 

As the second semester is to be spent entirely on one long and con- 
nected piece of exposition, requiring a thorough and consistent use of 
the library, the last month of the first semester should be devoted to 
a study in finding of references and the like, and the special problems of 

1 American Book Company. 

2 Banta Press, Menasha, Wis. This Manual contains much the same material 
as Wooley's Handbook, but the arrangement of material is novel: the errors are classi- 
fied according to a decimal system, the paragraph numbers being thus easily memo- 
rized by the teacher. Then, too, the student can be made to discover his own faults. 
All numbers, for example, between 600 and 700, deal with coherence; if a student's 
attention has been called to some specific number several times, the teacher can in 
future refer him simply to No. 600. 
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detailed expository writing. The card catalogue, Poole's Index, the 
Reader's Guide, and the like should be thoroughly elucidated, with 
appropriate theme assignments. Teachers who have used Slater's 
Freshman Rhetoric as a first-year text can omit this work, as Slater's 
book contains a most excellent chapter on the use of the library, with 
suggestive theme assignments. In order to study properly the struc- 
ture and methods of detailed exposition, a good model will be necessary. 
If sufficient copies of the specimen booklet of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica can be secured, this will, I think, be found to serve the purpose 
admirably. If not, the instructor should have no difficulty in securing 
other models. At a small cost mimeographed copies of any model 
selected can be supplied to the class. 

At the opening of the second semester, each student should hand in 
a list of three topics, any one of which he would be willing to investigate 
and make the subject of a paper of ten thousand words. After a con- 
ference with the instructor, the student is to be assigned a subject, 
preferably one of the three submitted, or a cognate subject, for the 
student will do his best work on something in which he is interested. 
From this time on until within three weeks of the end of the semester 
the student will be at work getting material on his subject. Twice a 
week he will submit a three hundred-word theme, or once a week a six 
hundred-word theme, on some phase of this subject. These themes are 
to be based on outside readings, never with less than three authorities 
for a theme; authorities are to be used for facts only, however, not for 
phrasing, and themes must show a real assimilation of the matter con- 
sulted. Authorities are to be scrupulously cited in footnotes; the 
instructor by checking these up occasionally can keep fairly accurate 
tabs on the student's honesty and thoroughness. Of course it is under- 
stood that a source once utilized for one phase of the subject may again 
be utilized for another phase, provided there be no illegitimate, padding 
repetition. If a student is ever at a loss for material, the instructor can, 
by a trip with him to the library open up for him new possibilities in his 
field. 

The last three weeks of the semester are to be devoted to putting 
together the separate themes into a cogent and coherent whole. The 
student should first submit an outline, to be criticized by the instructor 
in a conference; for much readjustment of material will of course be 
necessary. The long theme should have as meticulous footnotes as 
the shorter themes, and should be accompanined by a complete bib- 
liography in proper form. 
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It is neither necessary nor desirable that I give a list of available 
subjects, for the students will largely select their own, and each instruc- 
tor has his own hobbies; but I shall mention a few subjects that I found 
could be handled very satisfactorily. One chap, with literary tastes, 
wrote on the major satires of the eighteenth century. A girl, majoring 
in economics, discussed the origin and growth of trusts and anti-trust 
legislation. A young man with similar interests treated the development 
of the banking system of the United States. Another, who intended 
going into journalism, prepared a very illuminating paper on the city 
daily, taking up all its departments — editorial, reportorial, advertising, 
business, press-room, etc. Another, a Senior, now at Johns Hopkins, 
performed a very creditable piece of work on heredity, dealing in clear, 
non-technical language with the various theories. A Junior, a girl, 
wrote on the pre-Raphaelite painters, illustrating her paper with cuts 
from art dealers' catalogues. Not a single one of the more than forty 
papers written was below the passing standard, and students whom 
I had at first thought actually stupid did work well above mediocre. 

With a word about what I consider the advantages of such a course — 
particularly the work of the second semester, which could readily be 
offered separately — I shall close. In the first place, the student is stimu- 
lated to his best efforts because he is at work on something in which he 
is interested and about which he has some desire to learn. In the second 
place, he is required to do a large amount of useful reading, and gets 
to know with practical completeness a limited field. In the third place, 
he becomes acquainted with the methods and standards of investigation 
— in itself a valuable training. In the fourth place, he learns the theory 
and practice of connected exposition. Inasmuch as most of the writing 
the student will be compelled to do after graduation will be exposition 
of a detailed sort, this knowledge ought to be decidedly worth while. 
Lastly, the student learns to assimilate, rearrange, and whip into coher- 
ence a mass of heterogeneous material. This is thought building of the 
highest order. And withal the student's practice in the mere mechanics 
of writing — in avoiding the Scylla of faulty reference and the Charybdis 
of fatuous repetition, and all the shoals and reefs that so liberally abound 
in the stormy waters of English speech — is as complete and effective as 
any course in composition could give him. And moreover, although 
writing of this sort is not creative writing, it is a distinct step in that 
direction — a larger step than many courses in composition afford. 

Lynn Harold Harris 
University of Illinois 



